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SIEGE OF BOSTON. 


Boston sustained a prominent part in 


the warof the Revolution. In 1775, Gen. 
Gage ran a breast work across Roxbury 
neck, which is very narrow, in order to 
command the only land communication 
with the neighboring country, and then 
continued those acts of oppression upon 
the people which exasperated the colonies 
so much against him. 

After the battle of Bunker’s Hill, the 
Continental troops were drawn around the 
town of Boston; and numerous intrench- 
ments may still be traced out on most of 
the hills in the vicinity; but it was not 
till Gen. Washington had succeeded in 
occupying Dorchester Heights, which 
command the harbor and town from the 
south-east, that the British forces embark- 
ed in their ships and evacuated the place. 
Dorchester Heights were occupied on the 
night of March 4th, 1776. Eight hundred 
men formed the van; then followed car- 
rages, and twelve hundred pioneers under 
General Thomas, three hundred carts of 
fiscines and gabions, and guns in the rear. 
Two forts were formed by ten at night. 
one towards the city and the other towards 
Castle Island. Preparations were made 
fran attack by the British, and for de- 
fence by the Americans; but the weather 
Prevented the designs of the former, who 
consisted of ten thousand, and they em- 
vatked for New York. The town was 
pillaged, and fifteen hundred loyalists re- 
moved. It wasevacuated on March 17th; 
ee &c., being left by the Bri- 
ish, 

That excellent little annual, “‘ The Bos- 
ton Almanac,” gives the following infor- 
mation in regard to the growth of Boston, 
Within fifty years, and its present condition 
ind rank :—** Since the commencement of 
the present century, and especially since 
the establishment of railroads, the popu- 
ition and wealth of Boston have increas- 
*t with almost geometrical proportion. 
The Boston and Providence Railroad was 
opened in 1834, the Lowell and Worcester 
Kailroads in 1835, the Eastern Railroad 
1837, the Boston and Maine Railroad 
in 1843, and the Fitchburg and Old Colo- 
ly Railroads in 1845. These railroads, 
‘gether with the lines of Steam Packets 
to Europe, commenced in 1840, having 
sven an impetus to the trade and com- 
oo of Boston, the future result of which 
“te Rot easy to _estimate or comprehend. 
ot 800, the estimation of property in the 
it Y Was fifteen millions of dollars; in 1845 
hae 186 millions, and the population 

900. In 1838, the valuation was 




















nearly 168 millions, and the population 
probably now exceeds 120,000. The city 
now contains twenty-six banks, with an 
aggregate capital of five millions; besides 
fifteen Mutual and Safety Insurance Com- 
panies, with a capital unestimated. It has 
about seventy churches, with numerous 
benevolent societies. The first newspaper, 
the Boston News Letter, was published in 
1704; there are now 101 newspapers and 
other periodicals published in the city. Other 
great and pleasing improvements have be- 
gun to manifest themselves, particularly 
in architecture ; some of the more recent 
churches being in the finest styles of the 
old Norman and Gothic purity; while the 
public order and general safety ofthe city 
reflect the highest credit on our worthy 
Mayor and our excellent city government. 
The last and greatest #¢mprovement, is the 
introduction of pure water into the city 
from Lake Cochituate, in Natick, by a 
majestic aqueduct, nineteen miles in length. 
This magnificent enterprise was commenc- 
ed in 1846, and completed in 1849, under 
the mayoralty and superintendence of Jo- 
siah Quincy, Jr., at an expense of about 
four millions of dollars. 

The principal public places and build- 
ings in Boston are the Common, contain- 
ing seventy-five acres, five or six hundred 
trees, a pond, and a fine jet of water; the 
State House, the dome of which is two 
hundred and thirty feet above the level of 
the sea, affording a splendid view of the 
city and suburbs; Faneuil Hall, the ven- 
erable ‘* cradle of American liberty ;” Fan- 
euil Hall Market, the most perfect struc- 
ture ofthe kind in the country; the Cus- 
tom House, the most costly edifice in the 
city; the Exchange, in State street; the 
new Atheneum, in Beacon street, not yet 
completed ; and numerous elegant church 
and school edices. ‘The private dwellings, 
in many parts of the city, are elegant and 
imposing, though not ostentatious; and in 
the business streets, princely stone ware- 
houses and stores meet the’ eye at every 
turn, giving to the place one of its proudest 
and best deserved titles,—that of ‘the 
granite city.” —Pictorial Nat. Library. 


** MELANCTHON’s paternal affection ap- 
pears by the following story. A French- 
man one day found him holding a book in 
one hand, and rocking a cradle with the oth- 
er. Melancthon, seeing him surprised at 
this, made him so pious a discourse con- 
cerning the duties of a father, that this 
stranger went away much more learned 
than he came.” 

Gratitude for favors shown, is the distinguish- 
ing trait of a noble mind. 














STRIFE AND PEACE. 


Happiness is not always found in the 
abode of wealth. The spirit of joy often 
refuses to dwell in the proud mansions of 
the rich, and seeks out the humble cottage, 
where she may quictly take up her abiding 
place, and gladden the hearts of its sim- 
ple occupants. The only true and lasting 
happiness must come from within, and in 
vain does luxury surround us, if peace 
dwell not in the heart. 

Some such thoughts as these were pas- 
sing through the mind of Miss Lucy How- 
ard, as she rode past the princely abodes 
of the wealthy merchants of New York. 
“Aunt Lucy,” for by this name she was 
called by a numerous tribe of nephews and 
nieces, had very little fondness for city 
life, and cared still less for gaiety and fash- 
ion. For Aunt Lucy was one of those 
simple-minded people, who thought that 
one day of quiet happiness was better than 
a whole year of gaiety and excitement, 
which after all brings no satisfaction with 
it. Strange that, with such tastes, she 
should have left her country home, with 
the intention of spending a year in New 
York, in a*fumily who were among the 
gayest of the fashionable circle there. 
‘There were some circumstances which led 
her to this decision, and with which my 
readers must be acquainted. 

Miss Lucy Howard was the only daugh- 
ter of a wealthy country gentleman. One 
after another of her three brothers had mar- 
ried, and left their paternal home, till she 
was left all alone with her aged father, to 
keep his house, provide for his comfort, and 
gladden him by her society. Many were 
the suitors for her hand, but still Miss 
Howard remained unmarried, though now 
in her fortieth year; and at her father’s 
death, which occurred a few months before, 
she found herself alone inthe world. The 
large mansion house was too deserted and 
lonely a place now for the orphan, and 
she must look out for a new home. It 
would seem as if this might easily be found, 
for two of her brothers, who were living 
in New York, wrote most urgently for her 
to come and make her home, for the rest of 
her'life, with them. Left with an ample 
fortune, aunt Lucy had the means of choos- 
ing any home which she might prefer, 
without being dependent upon any one. 
Her youngest brother’s widow, who was 
living in very humble circumstances in a 
country town of Massachusetts, with her 
children, also wrote, inviting aunt Lucy to 
make her home with them, as long as she 
could be happy there. Always deliberate 
in her decisions, Miss Howard resolved to 
spend a year in New York, in her eldest 
brother’s family, and then to visit her 
widowed sister in Northhampton, before 
she decided which should be her permanent 
home. ‘This was the reason of her present 
visit to New York, and we shall learn what 
were its results. 

A warm welcome awaited aunt Lucy 
from all, both old and young, in her broth- 
er’s large family. Though the daughters 
had all grown up to be young ladies, and 
the sons were no longer the little boys, 
who once sat upon her knee, and listened to 
her stories; they all remembered their vis- 
its to “‘ grandfather’s,” and could not for- 
get their aunt’s kindness to them. Then 
nothing seemed so pleasant as the prospect 
of having their aunt to live with them, as 
they were very sure she would decide to do, 


there.” 

So reasoned the young people, and they, 
accordingly, took it for granted that aunt 
Lucy would live with them always; with- 
out thinking it possible that her happiness 
would not be promoted by this arrangement. 
In a few days, the novelty of her arrival 
was past, and all things went.on as usual in 
Mr. Howard's family. The reserve, which 
their aunt’s presence had at first, thrown 
over the intercourse of the young people, 
was removed, and they resumed their old 
habits of speaking and acting. Let us 
look in upon them, as they are seated 
around the tea table, and see what these 
habits are. 

‘“* Mother,” said Mary, the eldest daugh- 
ter, ina very unamiable tone of voice, ** I 
shall not go to Mrs. Russel’s to-night. 
Grace insists upon wearing her blue silk, 
and, though I had decided to wear blue, 
she will not give up her will to oblige me. 
So I shall not goat all.” 

Aunt Lucy quietly asked, ‘“ Why can 
you not both wear the. same color. Is 
there any law to the contrary ?” 

‘““No. But there is nothing so disa- 
greeable to me, as to dress like Grace,” 
replied Mary. 

““ITam very much obliged for the com- 
pliment, but I shall wear blue to-night, 
notwithstanding,” said Grace, no less pro- 
voked than her sister. 

**Then you will deprive me of the plea- 
sure of going. Youare certainly very dis- 
interested,” rejoined Mary, and so saying, 
she rose from her seat, and casting a look 
of scorn at Grace, left the room. And she 
was as good as her word. Grace went 
alone té the party, and Mary spent the 
evening in her own room. It was many 
a day before the effect of the sisters’ disa- 
greement passed away, and aunt Lucy 
looked in vain for them to exchange pleas- 
ant smiles and kind words. 

Nor was this the only instance of this na- 
ture in Mr. Howard’s family. Scarcely a 
day passed without some cause of dissen- 
sion breaking out between some members 
of the family. The-brothers, following 
their sisters’ example, would exchange 
harsh words, and peace seemed to be ban- 
ished from their domestic circle. Surround- 
ed by all the elegancies which wealth 
could afford, aunt Lucy’s heart pined for 
her own solitary home, rather than these 
constant scenes of strife. In vain did her 
brother and sister show her every atten- 
tion. Invain did her nieces work fox, her 
beautiful bags, purses, and various other 
costly things; she still felt that to pass.one. 
day in love, would be worth all the gifts 
they offered, and her heart pined for. regt. 

Thus passed the year which Miss How-. 
ard had allotted for her visit. Constant 
had been the scenes of gaiety in. her broth-. 
er’s house, but to her they had.not brought 
happiness; for her affectionate heart was 
wounded by seeing her nieces spend all 
their time in these scenes, while they 
sought only their own enjoyment; and 
while worse than all, they cared not for- 
each other’s happiness. ‘One kind act 
would be worth all this. display,” thought: 
their aunt, as. she listened to their dissen-. 
sions respecting dress or some other trifle. 

At the close of the year; aunt Lucy found, 
herself quite ready to seek another home. 
In spite of the remonstrances of all those. 
she left, she turned her back upon the gay 
city of New York, and sought her sister’s. 
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It was towards the close of a sultry day 
in June, that Miss Howard rode through 
the beautiful village of Northampton, and 
alighted at the humble dwelling of her 
brother’s widow. A luxuriant honeysuckle 
was trained over the latticed windows, and 
within were smiling faces and happy hearts 
ready to welcome aunt Lucy, and to re- 
ceive her joyfully in their peaceful house- 
hold. Radiant with health and cheerful- 
ness, the three sisters seemed to vie with 
each other in acts of kindness to their 
mother and to all. Now indeed, aunt Lu- 
cy’s heart seemed at rest. There was no 
elegance of luxury in that cottage, except 
the luxury of gentle words and kind acts. 
Each day made it more visible that the 
spirit of peace and love brooded continu- 
ally over the widow's cottage. Each day 
the contrast became more striking between 
the city home which she had left, and the 
country home to which she had now come, 
and aunt Lucy enjoyed a quiet happiness 
here, which she could never have found in 
her brother’s family. 

The year passed; and Miss Lucy How- 
ard became a permanent inmate of her 
sister's family, and as each succeeding 
year passed away, she had reason to be 
grateful that she had chosen a home where 
peace and love reigned, and where the 
angry spirits of strife and dissension were 
unknown. M. W. D. 
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CAROLINE WILHELMINA. 
Consort of George the Second. 
BORN 1683—DIED 1737. 
Caroline Wilhelmina was the daughter 
of the Margrave of Anspach, and was born 
in 1683. Her father died when she was 
very young, and her mother was again 
married to the Elector of Saxony. Caro- 
line was now confided to the guardianship 
of Frederick of Bradenburg, subsequently 
King of Prussia, and thus she was so high- 
ly privileged as to receive her education 


- under the superintendence of her aunt, his 


wife, the accomplished Sophia Charlotte, 
sister of George the First. The Queen of 
Prussia was not only highly gifted intel- 
lectually, but she was truly amiable, and 
was honored and beloved by all for her 
liberal patronage of literature, science and 
art, She died at the early age of 37, deep- 
ly lamented by her subjects. This sad 
event took place in 1705, the same year in 
which Caroline Wilhelmina, gave her hand 
to George, then electoral Prince of Hano- 
ver. The patronage which Caroline ex- 
tended to men of learning, in after life, 
may probably be attributed to the influence 
and example of her accomplished aunt. 

Caroline was distinguished for an earn- 
est integrity of purpose, and though not 
devoid of ambition, yet she certainly did 
not consider the attainment of a high sta- 
tion in life, the aim or end of existence. 
George was as warmly attached to his 
wife, as a nature so coarse as his, could be, 
and his affection increased with his years, 
as is proved by the great influence which 
Caroline exerted over his mind and ac- 
tions ‘in after life. ‘Caroline must have 
been remarkably discreet in her conduct, 
or she could not have steered her course 
as she did through the difficulties and ca- 
bals which beganearly in her married life.” 
Family quarrels were constantly occurring ; 
but through all, Caroline conducted herself 
in a manner calculated to maintain the 
respect, even if she did not win the love 
of the opposing factions. 

She was esteemed handsomein her youth, 
but her beauty was afterwards somewhat 
marred by the small pox, that enemy to 
female charms. Later in life, the symme- 
try of her figure, which in her early years, 
had been fine, was destroyed by an ex- 
ceeding stoutness. Her hand and arm, 
were greatly admired for their whiteness 
and beauty of form, and ‘* her countenance 
is said to have had that most desirable 
beauty, beauty of expression. Her smile 
is said by one poet to have been “ celes- 
tial.”” In conversation, she had the rare 
taet of adapting her remarks to the char- 
aeter and acquirements of those ‘she ad- 
dressed. 

“She delighted in abstract science, and 
loved to converse upon, and discuss theo- 
logical matters; and at her toilette, were 
assembled “ Icarrel men, and divines, who 





were intermixed with courtiers and ladies 
of the household, and the conversation 
turned upon metaphysical subjects, often 
blended with repartees, sallies of mirth, 
and the tittle-tattle of a drawing room.” 
Caroline was a Protestant, and firmly 
adhered to her belief until death. ‘ She 
was the patroness and friend of many cele- 
brated divines, and men of learning.” 
At her intercession, the life of Richard 
Savage was saved. He had been con- 
demned to die for taking a life in a tavern 
brawl. She afterwards settled mpon him, 
an annuity of fifty pounds, which, howev- 
er, was withdrawn after her death. 
Caroline Wilhelmina died on the 20th of 
November, 1737. She had suffered for 
years from a severe and dangerous disease 
which she had imprudently concealed from 
her physicians, who, had it been known, 
might have alleviated her anguish. This 
neglect probably hastened her death. She 
was deeply lamented by her husband, and 
her subjects, and many laudatory poems 
appeared after her death, in which she was 
deservedly extolled as a wife, mother, and 
friend. 1 EstELLeE. 
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A LIVING LETTER. 


‘* Jessie also, she has joined the church.” 

‘Jessie joined the church! surprising ; 
I can hardly believe it.” 

“It is indeed so. I was surprised, as 
you are. I hope she has changed from 
what she was. I am afraid—’ then the 
lady stopped, perhaps because she thought 
she might say something unkind or unchari- 
table. 

But what was. there so very surprising 
in Jessie’s joining the church? What 
made us almost doubt the report? Had 
we been directly asked, we might have 
been puzzled how to give a direct an- 
swer, because we know that God can 
work wonderful changes in any body’s 
heart. 

Jessie was an indulged and self-willed 
child. She had been a sick child; so her 
mother let Jessie do this, and suffered 
Jessie to have that, until she became nearly 
spoiled. She forgot there was any body 
else to be gratified but herself. Every one 
must be kind and gentle, and give up to 
her’; but she never thought of paying 
them back in the same goldencoin. ‘Oh, 
no; she never gave up; she is never good 
to us,” the children said ; “‘ why ought we 
to be good to her? She ought to do 
her part. Jessie don’t try to please us; 
so we can’t keep always trying to please 
her.” So it was apt to turn out, that 
whenever she and the younger ones cross- 
ed each other’s path, there were brambles, 
angry words, ora dish of pouts. Then 
Jessie was'so fretful, there was no living 
with her; so that ‘* poor Jessie” was the 
most that could be said of her. ‘* Poor 
Jessie.” 

Some time passed away, aad. we paid 
her mother a visit. When evening came 
the children kissed us and said good night, 
and away they skipped up stairs to- bed. 
By and by we missed Jessie. ‘* Where 
is she?’ weasked. ‘Jessie has gone to 
read astory to the children before they go 
to sleep.” And the next day we heard 
them say, ‘‘ Oh, Jessie puts us to bed, and 
hears us say our prayers, and reads beauti- 
ful stories to us.” Then we saw how they 
ran in, crying, ‘Jessie, will you walk with 
us?” ‘Jessie will help us.” ‘ Jessie 
loves to play with us.” 

Then, as we looked in her fuce, we could 
not find the lines of fretfulness and impa- 
tience which were drawn over the old Jes- 
sie’s face. We beheld a sweet and peace- 
ful expression upon her countenance. It 
was not the old Jessie, it was a new Jessie. 

What achange had passed over her. 


» Nobody need tell us of it; we ssw it every 


time we saw her. She had become so 
meek, so loving, so ready to bear and for- 
bear, and so willing to do for others. Ah 
yes; Jessie had truly become one of the 
people of God: then we understood bet- 
ter than ever before what the apostle meant, 
when he told the people of God to become 
“living epistles, known and read of all 
men.” 

You know what an epistle is; do you 
not, children? It is a letter. When you 
read your father’s letter, you know what 
his will is, and how he wants you to do; 


and you know that if you mind what he 
says, if you do as he wants you to do, every 
body that knows you can see what sort of 
principles your father has; they can get 
at his ideas of right by seeing how you 
carry them out in your conduct and char- 
acter. Then perhaps some will say, ‘“* How 
well those children are brought up.” And 
they will honor your parents by adding, 
“What an excellent father and mother 
they must have had.” Then it is that 
you yourself, your life, becomes, as it were, 
a living letter of the mind of your parents. 
Just so the life of every one who loves God 
ought to be a living letter of the mind of 
God. We ought to be able to read in 
their conduct, every day, the temper 
and disposition which God requires us to 
have. 

Just stop a moment and think of the 
good a living letter would be always doing. 
Suppose that you, you who are now read- 
ing this, are a living letter of God’s will to 
your little brother, to your sisters, both 
older and younger, to your parents, to all 
your playmates. At home, at school, and 
everywhere, they read in your tones and 
manner the tender love, the holy temper, 
the obedient will which God requires them 
to have. Your life is a living letter from 
him, known and read at all times, showing 
how they ought to live. 

‘““Ah, I am afraid I should be a dread- 
fully blotted letter,” you sigh and say, 
‘‘The black marks would hinder people 
from reading God’s mind. I could not 
live so holy as to be a living letter from 
him. Who'can? Who does?” 

There is One who was a perfect living 
letter of God’s mind to us. Do you re- 
member who it is? Jesus Christ. His 
life was a living letter of just what God 
would have you be. Study him; read 
him over and over again; copy him ; you 
can only become a living letter yourself by 
copying his example. Oh, how beautiful 
it was. What lines of truth and love: not 
a single blot is to be seen; not a single 
bad mark is drawn: its shining characters 
are known and seen of all men. 

We saw that Jessie was trying to copy 
Jesus Christ. The more we saw of her, 
the more we saw that she was trying to 
pattern after him; so that her life was 
beginning to be a letter to every body 
around, of the truth and love that was in 
him. Are you a living letter of God’s 
mind, children? Are you trying to be? 
Do you wish to be ? 

Remember, that whether you will or not, 
your life is a living epistle of some kind; 
if it is not of God, it is of sin and Satan ; 
if it is not of meekness and truth and love, 
it is of disobedience, of unthankfulness, 
and of guilt. Now, what lessons do you 
mean that your companions and your little 
brothers and sisters shall read and learn 
out of your life, every day? Go away by 
yourself, and think seriously what an- 
swer you can give. If we should pay your 
mother a visit, as we did Jessie’s mother, 
should we be long under the roof before 
saying, ‘* That one is a child of God. Do 
you not see that her life is a living letter 
of God’s will?” Oh, yes. How beautiful, 
and precious, and honored, to become a 
letter of the mind and heart of God—‘“‘a 
living epistle, known and read of all 
men.”—Am. Mess. [ Portsmouth, N. H. 








Natural fjistorp. 


ALLIGATOR’S NEST. 

They resemble, says Lyell, in his ‘ Sec- 
ond Visit to America,’ haycocks, about 
four feet high, and five feet in diameter at 
the base, being constructed with grass and 
herbage. First, they deposit one layer of 
eggs on a floor of mortar, and having cov- 
ered this with a second stratum of mud and 
herbage, eight inches thick, lay another 
gett of eggs upon that, and so on to the 
top, there being commonly from one to two 
hundred eggs in a nest. With their tails 
they then beat down round the nest the 
dense grass and reeds five feet high, to pre- 
vent the approach of unseen enemies. The 
female watches her eggs, until they are all 
hatched by the heat of the sun, and then 
takes her brood under her care, defending 
them and providing for their subsistence. 
Dr. Luzenberger of New Orleans, told me 
that he once packed up one of these nests, 


with the eggs, ina box for the Museum of 





St. Petersburg, but was recommended be- 


<a 
fore he closed it to see that there Was ny 
danger of any of the eggs being hatched 
on the voyage. On opening one, a youns 
alligator walked out, and was soon followed 
by the rest, about one hundred, which had 
fed in his house, where they went up and 
down stairs, whining and barking like 
young puppies. They ate voraciously, yet 
their growth was so slow us to confirm him 
in the opinion that individuals which have 
attained the largest size are of very great 
age, though whether they live for three 
centuries, as some pretend, must be decid. 
ed by future observation. 





THE BLACK SNAKES, 

A pious Indian, a deacon of the church 
at Natick, was once while in the woods 
attacked by a very large number of black 
snakes. He found that it was in vain tp 
attempt to make his escape by running 
from them, and he had no weapon of de. 
fence. He concluded to stand still, anq 
let them take their course; concluding 
that it was the will of God that he should 
perish. They approached him on eyery 
side with their heads erect, brandishing 
their forked tongues. They began to 
wind themselves around his limbs and 
body, and one of them soon reached his 
neck, and moved his head about his mouth, 
He opened his jaws, which were furnish-. 
ed with a noble set of teeth. The snake 
thrust his head into the open mouth, 
The jaws were brought together, and the 
head was bitten off in an instant. The 
blood streaming down from the decapita- 
ted assailant, seemed to terrify his com- 
panions; for they untwined themselves 
from the Indian’s limbs and body, and left 
him master of the field. 








_ Obituary. — 


LITTLE GEORGE. 

George James Gordon was a very little 
boy, only two years and eight months old. 

He was not one of the heathen’s children, 
and yet he was borne in a heathen land. 
His skin was white and fair, but the little 
boys and girls who lived around him were 
dark, and spoke another language, and 
dwelt beneath the burning sun of India. 
How came this little English boy there? 
His father and mother had left their Eng- 
lish home and friends to tell the heathen 
children of Jesus and his love, and this 
little boy drew his first breath in the land 
of strangers. 

The name of the town near which his 
parents lived, was Vizagapatam in the East 
Indies. The hot sun of India soon made 
his parents ill. They were obliged to go 
back to England for a time to get well 
again, and they took George with them. 

Little George had a round face, and a 
fair skin; a high forehead, and soft light 
hair; and full thoughtful eyes, which al- 
most seemed to speak. 

When little George was quite 2a baby, 
every body loved him. His friends in In- 
dia loved him, and the people on board the 
ship which brought him to England loved 
him. -Perhaps it was for the same reason 
as a dear little girl about whom I have 
read. She was asked how it was that 
every body loved her, and she said,“! 
cannot tell, unless it is that I love every 
body.” Whether little George loved every 
body, I cannot say, but he did love some 
people very much indeed. One was his 
mother. Before he could speak, he would 
scarcely suffer her to leave him, and if she 
was obliged to go, he would shed bittr 
tears. As soon as he could speak, he 
would come and ask to be taken on het 
knee, and put his arms around her neck 
and say, ‘* My dear mamma, I love you 
much ;” and he showed that he did love 
her by trying to make her happy. 

There was somebody else whom he lov- 
ed very much. This was a dear little s* 
ter, who was two years younger than him- 
self. He was not a selfish little boy, 4” 
he showed his love by being always ready 
to give up his favorite place on his moth- 
er's knee to the little darling, as he used 
to call her. One evening when his mem 
ma had baby on her knee, he came a 
asked to be taken up too. His mammé 
was afraid that if she did not take him Up 
he would think that she did not love him 
so well as baby, so she tried to nurse them 
both. Very soon baby began tocry. 











mamma said, “What shall I do? babyp! 
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—— 
“| not be quiet.” ‘* Then put me down, | way, ‘‘ Mamma, shall I be one of Jesus , 
pd nurse little baby,” he said. Christ’s little lambs?” He saw that his | 
George’s parents thought that ifhe lived | sister was very ill. He was very sorry for 


p grow UP, he would be a clever man. 
they were glad of this, because they hoped 
at he would be able to do a great deal of 

d. Heseemed to understand the mean- 
ing of words very well, for such a very 
jitle child. One day he was eating a 
jan, and he asked his mamma to have 
ome. She said to him, **I suppose, dear, 
ou Jove buns very much,” “ No, mamma,” 
iesaid, “I cannot Jove buns: I can only 
lite them.” 

George remembered what he heard. A 
jjend had given him a set of Scripture 

ints) There was a picture about the 
yazen serpent among them. Oncevening, 
jgwas standing by the fire with a small 
dick in his hand, and he looked as if he 
ws thinking very much. At last he said, 
«amma, Moses did once hold a rod in 
is hand.” ‘And what did he do with 
2” his mamma asked. ‘“ He did point 
y to one snake, and told the people if 
they would look up, they should be made 
dl better,” he said. “*‘ Why were they ill ?” 
hismamma asked again. ‘* Because they 
gambled about their food.” Another day 
while he was playing about the room, he 
rpeated the word Madagascar very many 
mes. ‘** What is Madagascar?” said his 
mmma. ‘* Why one place called Mada- 
guscat, to be sure, mamma,” he said. 
“And what do you know about it?” his 
mmma asked. ‘* Why,” said he, ‘one 
vicked woman lives there, who says naughty 
words, and kills the people.” His mam- 
ma had not told him that there was such a 
lace. Perhaps he had heard her and his 
papa talking about it when they «did not 
think that he was listening. 

But there was one thing of which he lik- 
ed to hear better than anything besides. 
When he was tired of play he would come 
‘ohis mamma, and ask to be taken upon 
her knee, and say, ‘‘ Now, mamma, talk to 
me.” ‘* What shall I talk about?’ she 
would ask. ‘* About Jesus,” he would 
aways answer. Then he would put his 
ams round his dear mamma’s neck, and 
ay, “My dear mamma, I love you so 
much,” and listen so very attentively while 
she told him of the love of Jesus, or re- 
pated some little hymns to him. He 
would at any time leave his play, if his 
mamma asked if she should read or talk to 
him. He learned to repeat hymns very 
quickly. He learned to sing them too, 
and he could sing almost a doz2n tunes. 
He liked those hymns best which spoke of 
the love of Jesus. He used to repeat with 
such delight a verse of a hymn written by 
the friend who had given him the pictures— 
“In that beautiful place he has gone to prepare, 

For all who are cleansed and forgiven, 

And many dear children are gathering there, 
For of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
After'he was two years old, he wished 

more and more to know all about every 

thing that was useful and good. His tem- 
per too became more sweet and gentle. 

How much his dear mamma loved him, I 

cannot tell you. But the time came when 

she was no more to feel his dear little 
arms around her neck, or hear his sweet 
voice asking her to tell him about Jesus. 

Can you guess what I mean? Listen, and 

you will soon understand. 

Inthe month of January, 1842, little 
George’s father and sister were taken very 
il. It was with a dangerous illness call- 
td the scarlet fever. His mamma nursed 
them night and day, and was very sorrow- 
fuland anxious. George moved about so 
quietly, and was so careful not to give her 
any trouble, that she loved him better 
than ever. His Bible was now his favorite 
book. He used to look at it regularly 
aftertea till bed-time. It had many pic- 
tures in it. His eyes would sparkle with 
Pleasure, while the pictures were explain- 
edto him, and he was never satisfied till 
he had found out which represented Jesus. 
His mamma thought afterwards that the 

oly Spirit was then making him ready 

for a better home. . 

After George’s sister had been ill eight 
days, he was taken ill just in the same 
Way. It was scarlet fever, but it came so 
Very gently, that his parents hoped he 
Would soon be well again. Onthe day he 
Was first taken ill, he was lying down, and 
'S Mamma was reading to him and his 

‘ister out of a very nice book, called ** The 
Peep of Day.” ‘As she was going on, he 
‘nterrupted her by asking in his own sweet 








her, and he said, ‘‘ She is my dear sister: 
I will give her some of my things.” 

Almost the last words he said were, ‘* am 
I your pet, mamma?’ When she told | 
him that he was indeed her dear boy, he 
seemed as if he did not wish for anything, 
more. On the third day of his illness, 
about one oclock, he became very much | 
worse. He lay for about five hours as if! 
he did not see or hear anything, and then 
he gently breathed his last breath. He 
was taken from his mother’s arms to the 
arms of that dear Saviour whom he liked 
so much to hear about, and of whom it is 
said, ‘“‘He shall gather the lambs in his 
arms, and carry them in his bosom.” 











Parental. 


THE MOTHER’S ROCK. 
BY REV. JOHN TODD. 

‘“‘Humboldt, in his celebrated travels, 
tells us that after he had left the abodes of 
civilization far behind, in the wilds of 
South America, he found, near the conflu- 
ence of the Atabapo and the Rio Terni 
rivers, a high rock, called the ‘ Mother's 
Rock.’ 

‘* The circumstances which gave this re- 
markable name to the rock were these :— 

“In 1799, a Roman Catholic missiona- 
ry led his half-civilized Indians out on 
one of those hostile excursions, which they 
often made, to kidnap slaves for the Chris- 
tians. What an abominable practice! 
They found a Guahiba woman in a solita- 
ry hut, with three children, two of whom 
were infants. The father, with the older 
children, had gone out to fish,-and the 
mother in vain tried to fly with her babes. 
She was seized by these man hunters, hur- 
ried into a boat, and carried away toa 
missionary station at San Fernando. 

**She was now far from her home; but 
she had left children there, who had gone 
with their father. She repeatedly took 
her three babes and tried to escape, but 
was as often seized, brought back, and 
most unmercifully beaten with whips. 

“At length the missionary determined to 
separate this mother from her three chil- 
dren; and for this purpose sent her in a 
boat up the Atabapo river to the missions 
of the Rio Negro, at a station called 
Javita. 

**Seated in the bow of the boat, the 
mother knew not where she was going, or 
what fate awaited her. She was bound, 
perhaps, with thongs, or small cord, soli- 
tary and alone, in the bow of the long 
boat; but she judged, from the direction 
of the sun, that she was going away from 
her children. By a sudden effort she broke 
her bonds, plunged into the river, swam to 
the left bank of the Atabapo, and landed 
upon a rock. She was pursued, and at 
evening retaken, and brought back to the 
rock, where she was whipped till her blood 
reddened it—calling for her children! and 
the rock has ever since been called ‘ THE 
Mormer’s Rock.’ Her hands were then 
tied upon her back, still bleeding from the 
lashes of the manatae thongs of leather. 
She was then dragged to the mission of 
Javita, and thrown into a kind of stable. 
The night was very dark, and it was in the 
midst of the rainy season. She was now 
full seventy-five miles from her three chil- 
dren, in a straight lines. Between her 
and her children lay forests never penetra- 
ted by human footsteps; swamps and mo- 
rasses, and rivers never crossed by man! 
But her children are at San Fernando ; and 
what can quench a mother’s love! Though 
her arms were wounded, all totn and 
bleeding, she succeeded in biting her bands 
with her teeth, and in the morning she 
was not tobe found! At the fourth rising 
sun she had passed through the forests, 
swam the rivers, and, all bleeding and 
worn out with fatigue, was seen hovering 
round the little cottage in which her babes 
were sleeping.” 

And now we might suppose, she would 
be left to enjoy the sweet bliss of cares- 
sing and nursing these ‘ dear ones,” after 
enduring such sufferings! But “she was 
seized once more, and before her wounds 
were healed, she was again torn from her 
children, and sent away to the missions on 








the upper Oronoko River, where she droop- 
ed, and shortly died / refusing all kinds of 











nourishment—died of a broken heart, at 
being torn from her children! Such is the 
history of ‘THe Moruer’s Rock!” 
Now, reader, could anything better il- 
lustrate the strength of a mother’s love 
for her children! ‘A feeling,” says the 
same beautiful writer, ‘‘as universal as 
man, anda stream so deep, that nothing 
but the eye of the Omnicient One can sce 
its bottom! for wherever you find woman, 
whether exalted to her place by the Gospel, 
reduced to a mere animal by Mohammed, 
or sunk, still lower by heathenism, you find 
this samme unquenchable love for her chil- 
dren. ‘The heart of the mother can never 
grow cold.”” “I charge you, then,”— 
still using the language of the same kind 
gentleman, in the dedivation of a book to 
his little son,—‘tmy dear child, and I 
charge every child who reads this book 
(or paper,) that if you live, and as long as 
you live, never fail to be kind, affectionate 
and grateful to your mother. And if in 
her age she needs your aid, give it to her 
though you work in a brick-yard, or ina 
coal-mine, to earn the money. Never let 
a sorrow dwell in her heart which you can 
remove, nor a grief which you can soften. 
Next to your God, let your mother have 
your love.” Amen. [S. S. Adv. 





Learning. 


THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 
BY A. E. S. GALE. 


It was on the morning of a clear cold 
day, in the month of January, that my fa- 
ther proposed taking us all to ride in the 
afternoon, as there was no school, it be- 
ing Wednesday. We were all highly de- 
lighted with the idea, as we had often 
wished for a sleigh-ride, and feared that 
the snow would be gone, before we had an 
opportunity to enjoy it. Before noon, 
however, clouds began to gather, the sky 
became overcast, and soon the rain poured 
down in torrents. It was plain that we 
must give up our ride for that afternoon, 
though we were sadly disappointed, and 
could scarcely reconcile ourselves to the 
thought of staying at home, after we had 
anticipated so much pleasure. Soon our 
father came in and tried to console us, by 
telling us that ifthe weather should be fa- 
vorable, he would go the next day; but 
we had a school the next day, and when I 
told father, he did not know what to say, 
for he did not wish to encourage our stay- 
ing out of school, for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing ourselves. Yet he had promised to 
take us, so he said he would think about it, 
till the next morning, when he would tell 
us what he thought; we tried to dismiss 
the subject from our thoughts, but it seem- 
ed to me, to be the longest afternoon I had 
ever spent. _Soon, however, night came 
on, and then— 


“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 


came to our aid, and banished from our 
minds 4ll thoughts of sleighing. Onrising 
the next morning, we found that the rain 
had ceased, that what had previously fall- 
en, was now frozen nicely, so that the 
sleighing was much better than it was the 
day before. 

We were all anxious to keow what our 
father’s decision was, but he said nothing 
about it, until we were all seated around 
the breakfast table, when he told us, that 
he had concluded to take mother and go, 
and we could have our choice between 
going to school or toride. ‘* Think well,” 
said he, ** before you choose; think which 
will do you the most good, which will give 
you the most lasting happiness.” All ex- 
cepting myself, decided immediately to go 
to ride, but there was a struggle in my 
mind between duty and pleasure. I lov- 
ed my school, and I loved pleasure too. 
Duty said, ** go to school by all means; if 
you do not, you will lose your recitations, 
you will lose the benefit of your teacher's 
explanations. Besides, if all the scholars 
were to leave school for the sake of enjoy- 
ing a little pleasure, do you not think your 
kind teacher would be grieved to see so lit- 
tle interest manifested on the part of schol- 
ars?” But Pleasure whispered, ‘‘ Do not 
listen to the voice of Duty; she is dull 
herself, and would make every one else 
like her, if it were in her power. How sil- 
ly it would be to deprive yourself of a 
pleasant ride, for the sake of going to 
school, where you go every day; but’tis 





seldom that you have the offer of a ride.”’ 
Here Duty again remonstrated, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber that your school days will soon be over 
and gone, no more to return ; and besides, 
if you yield once, it will be much easier to 
yield again. Ifyou do not have the first 
‘ABSENT MARK,’ you will be sure not to 
get the second.” I was immediately con- 
vinced, and determined to go to school. 

It was not without some misgivings that 
I saw them drive off; but it being nearly 
school time, I prepared myself and direct- 
ed my steps thither. On the way I mét 
my teachers, and as they greeted mé with 
pleasant smiles and words, I felt that I was 
already well paid for the small sacrifice I 
had made. In school, everything seemed 
pleasant, the room was still, I understood 
my arithmetic and algebra perfectly. The 
truth was, that I felt happy in the con- 
sciousness that I had’done my duty. 

When I reached home after school, I 
found they had not returned; but before a 
great while had elapsed, they made their 
appearance. They hada very pleasant ride, 
although it was rathercold. After a short 
time, my brother William came to me and 
said, ‘*I wish I had staid at home, and 
gone to school with you; I did not enjoy 
myself so much as I expected, for I felt as 
if Tought to have gone to school.” 

Ina few moments more, my mother plac- 
ed in my hands, a large bundle, on which 
was written, ‘“‘A reward for my daughter ;” 
and I was again happy, for I found that 
my mother approved the course I had tak- 
en. Although this is but a small thing, 
yet, whenever I am tempted to leave the 
path of duty for that of pleasure, I think 
of the ‘‘sleigh-ride,” and am no longer at 
a loss which path to take.—Schol. P. Gaz. 


Morality. 
THE SQUIRREL HUNTER, 


AND HOW HE CAME OUT. 


Peter Alsop was almost fifteen years old 
when his father, who had just moved into 
anew settlement, was clearing the land. 
One day the father and a neighbor were 
engaged in building a log fence, which was 
made of the trunks of the trees that were 
cleared off the lands. First, they laid the 
fence one log high, with the ends of each 
length passing a little way by each other. 
Notches were cut in the ends, ang a block 
was laid crosswise, where the ends*lapped, 
and then another tier was laid on™ the 
cross pieces, till the fence was high enough. 
To roll up the top logs, they would lay long 
poles, called skids, one end on the top of 
the logs, and the other on the ground, and 
roll up the log on these. But, as the logs 
were very heavy, they were obliged to 
stop several times to rest, or to get a new 
hold; and it was Peter’s business, when 
they stopped, to put a block on the under 
side of the log, above the skids, to keep it 
from rolling back. Having given a hard 
lift, and tugging with all his might, the 
fathey called out, ‘‘ There, Peter, put un- 
der your block quickly.” Peter started 
nimbly, and snatched up his block, when 
suddenly the loud chirp of a squirrel struck 
his ear. Instantly, down went his block, 
and away he ran after the squirrel, leav- 
ing both his father and the other man to 
hold the log till he came back. 

This anecdote gives you Peter's charac- 
ter. He was too fickle to follow any one 
object or pursuit long enough to accom- 
plish anything. Thirty years after this, a 
gentleman who had known him in his 
youthful days, inquired about him of one 
of his neighbors, who related this anecdote 
and added, ‘‘he has been running after 
squirrels ever since.” He never was 
steady and persevering in the pursuit of any 
thing. When he wasa young man, he 
could never make up his mind decidedly 
what employment to follow. He would 
try one thing and get tired of it, and take 
another; but followed no business long 
enough to get well acquainted with it. 
When he had a family, and found it nec- 
essary to make exertion, he was busy early 
and late, but to little purpose. He moved 
from one place to another, and a “ rolling 
stone gathers no moss.” He very often 
changed his employment, and by that 
means lost all the advantage of past ex- 
perience. Now he wasa farmer, then a 
trader. then a post rider, then a deputy 
sheriff, then a mechanic without having 
learned his trade. By the time he had 
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got fairly started in a new business, he 
would hear or think of something else, and 
before anybody thought of it, he would 
change his business. In this way he 
wasted his money, and kept his family 
poor, and. neglected his children’s educa- 
tion. He was always hunting the squirrel. 

Now boys and girls, don’t hunt the 
squirrel. Whatever you begin, stick to it 
till it is finished—done, and well done. 
If you can always follow this rule faithful- 
ly, you cannot fail of being somebody and 
doing something. Butif you go through 
life hunting the squirrel, when you die, 
nobody can tell what you have done, and 
the world will neither be the wiser nor 
better for your having lived in it. 


Editorial. 


THE ADVENTUROUS SAILORS. 

In the year 1804, while the French army 
under Napoleon, was waiting, on the coast of 
France, for an opportunity to pass over and 
invade England, the following circumstance 
occurred :—T wo English sailors were brought 
before Napoleon, who had escaped from prison, 
and had attempted to cross the tempestuous 
English channel, some 30 miles, in a frail boat, 
a few feet long, constructed of wood they had 
found on the beach. The daring nature of the 
attempt excited the admiration of the Emperor. 
* Ts it really true,” said he, “that you attempt- 
ed to cross the sea in that boat.” “Ah, sire,” 
they replied, “if you doubt it, give us leave, 
and you will see us set about it instantly.” 
“TI indeed wish it,” said he, “you are bold and 
enterprising men. But I will not let you ex- 
pose your life. You are free. Farther, I will 
cause you to be conducted on board an Eng- 
lish ship; you shall return to London, and tell 
the English what esteem I have for the brave, 
even among my enemies.” He dismissed them 
with several pieces of gold each. 

This incident shows what power love of lib- 
erty, and of one’s country have, over the mind. 
There was the roaring ocean! Well did 
these sailors know what fierce winds sweep over 
it, and what power is possessed by its raging 
waves. Yet see them ready to encounter 
whatever may occur. And think what a piti- 
ful thing this boat must have been, made 
only of such drift wood as had been floating 
on the sea, and had been cast ashore. You 
would hardly have ventured in it across a duck 
pond, in a farmer’s yard. But these men had an 
object—great and all-absorbing to their minds, 

” that made every dangershrink to nothing. Sweet 
liberty ! how it did cheer them on! How pow- 
erful in these men’s hearts, that principle, the 
love of freedom, and that home where they 
could find it! 

It was noble in that great Emperor Napoleon 
totake such notice of those heroic men. Brave 
and daring himself, he could appreciate bold 
adventure in others. It kindled his admira- 
tion. He loved to see it. And most honorable 
it was in him, to honor and reward it in the 
manner he did. It was this spirit in him that 
gave him such power over his own soldiers, and 
which enabled him to inspire so much courage 
and daring in them. 

If those sailors should be willing to run such 
hazards for their freedom and earthly honor, 
‘why should not each of my young readers be 
ready to encounter any self-denial or danger 
in order to gain eternal freedom from sin, and 
all the troubles it occasions, and to gain that 
happiest and best of all homes, the Heavenly 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 


A child was reclining upon a mossy bank, at 
the side of a sparkling stream, whose rippling 
waves made low music, mingled with the sing- 
ing of birds, and the sighing of zephyrs. Wea- 
tied. with his sports, he rested beneath the 
spreading branches of a venerable oak, anda 
thoughtful shade rested on a brow, usually 
wreathed with smiles. Suddenly two forms 
stood before him. One in a low silvery tone, 
addressed him. My name, said he, is Memory. 
My magic power recalls past scenes vividly, as 
ifthey were but of yesterday. I bring before 
the mind, the joys and griefs, the smiles and 
tears of by-gone days. She spoke and spread 
her scroll before him, and he marked with a 
smile the joys to which e’en his short existence 











THE YOUTH’S 
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had been a witness. At length, a darkened 
spot recalled the memory of some childish 
grief, he waved his hand impatiently, and Mem- 
ory withdrew, while her companion advanced. 
Fair child, she said, in melodious tones, I ain 
Hope. I point to future scenes, I wreath the 
path of life with flowers, and give to earthly 
scenes their truest happiness. She spread de- 
fore him her glittering scroll, while in glowing 
terms she described the happiness which should 
be his. He gazed with a placid smile, and ex- 
claimed, sweet Hope, be thou mine. The 
child had become the youth just on the verge 
of manhood. The world and all its varied 
scenes seemed bright to him, and when Hope 
and Memory again presented themselves, he 
turned from the recollection of boyish days 
and pursuits, and bade Hope still be his. Rap- 
idly did old Time hasten on, and bore away 
with him the hours of sprightly youth. The 
hopes of other hours were crushéd, and re- 
peated trials had quenched the joyous careless- 
ness of younger days. At the midnight hour, 
sleep forsook his pillow, and again Hope and 
Memory appeared. Silently they spread their 


scrolls before him. He glanced at Memory, « 


but she showed him nought, save ruined 
schemes for happiness, and he impatiently 
turned away. Hope, as usual, foretold nought 
but continual success, and once more did he 
choose her as the companion of his life. Old 
age came on, and in the aged man whose tot- 
tering steps lingered on the verge of the tomb, 
the stern man of the world could scarce be re- 
cognized. His furrowed brow, his scattered 
locks, and trembling accents, all spoke of the 
decay of nature, and those around him wept 
as they thought him so near the “ last decisive 
hour.” Again the two sisters arose before 
him. Memory, he said, I have ever rejected 
thee, but now I would recall the scenes of my 
past life, be thou my friend. Then turning to 
Hope, he continued, but still, fair Hope, I would 
not banish thee. Oh, no. I’d live in fond an- 
ticipation of future joy, in those bright man- 
sions where stern adversity isastranger. Side 
by side, the two retired, and now for the first 
time were they united in his life. Around the 
dying bed of that aged man, a weeping group 
had sadly gathered. Once more above him, 
hovered those guardian forms. Go, Memory, 
he said, I’d have no lingering thoughts of this 
vain world, and all its fleeting joys. He gaz- 
edon Hope. Her countenance beamed with 
new radiance, and with a smile of unearthly 
beauty, she pointed above, to the mansions, 
where the blest dwell in conscious security 
from the toil and care of earthly existence. A 
smile beamed on his aged brow, his lips moved 
as if in silent prayer, and calmly he sank to 
Death’s peaceful slumber. Again had Hope 
triumphed. Ione. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Granville, Ohio, Feb. 6, 1850. 

Mr Witus :—Dear Sir,—We like your pa- 

er very much, and have taken it, 4 years, and 
ce had frequent opportunities to lend it, which 
we do, and to save them, we have had 2 vol- 
umes bound, and two more ready to bind. En- 
closed, I send one dollar for another year. 

Perhaps, Mr. Willis, you would like to know 
something about our little village; it is situa- 
ted about 25 miles east of Columbus, the capi- 
tal of the State ; it contains about 1,000 inhab- 
itants, has 1 college, 1 male academy, and 2 
female seminaries, and a good common school, 
of more than 150 scholars. 

There are many more things I presume, you 
would be interested in knowing. But I sup- 
pose, Mr. Willis, you have a great many letters 
to read, and will not want a very long letter 
from a little boy like me, and as this is the 
first time I ever wrote to an Editor, [ think I 
had better not write any more. 

Yours truly, Grorce C. Parsons. 





Variety. 








ARISTOCRACY. 


Thefe are men—we blush to call them men 
—who turn up their noses at the mechanic 
and humble laborer. Being liberally educated 
as it is called, they look } Sea with a sort of 
contempt on those who in some cases have 
contributed to their support. “You need not 
despise a spinning-wheel,” said an old lady to 
her pompous son, one day, “for many a night 
have I worked at it to get money to send you 
to school.” There are women, too, who will 
not touch a needle with their delicate hands, 
who laugh at the poor and industrious how 
learn trades, or work in factories for a living. 
“La! how unrefined they are,” she says, with 
a scornful smile, as she lounges on the sofa, 





reading the last pink novel. We once knew a 
lady—shall we call her a lady ?—of this com- 
plexion. She was loudly belaboring a poor, 
hard-working girl, calling her low and unre- 
fined. “Why,” said she, “ her father was noth- 
ing but a low mechanic.” 
woman present, “her father was a mechanic. 
Iknew him well, for he lived in the same 
neighborhood with your mother, when she went 
out a washing.” There, reader, if you had 
been present, you would have seen a strange 
confusion of face, and heard a vain attempt to 
utter something too quickly to come out. It 
stuck in her throat. When we hear men or 
women speak lightly of the industrious part of 
the community, we feel just like tracing back 
their genealogy.’ We have done so in several 
instances, and you would be surprisised at 
what welearned. The most aristocratic man 
of our acquaintance is the grandson of a fiddler 
—the proud, set woman, the daughter of a 
washer-woman. It betrays a lack of good 
sense to condemn or look with contempt on 
any virtuous person, however poor he or she 
may be. The wise and good respect and love 
goodness whereever it is found.—/Watchman 
and Reflector. 


En 


MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


When residing among the Choctaw Indians, 
I had a conversation with one of their princi- 
pal chiefs, respecting the successive stages of 
their progress in the arts and virtues of civil- 
ized life; and among other things, he inforn- 
ed me that at the first start they fell intoa 
great mistake; they sent only their boys to 
school. They became intelligent men, but 
they married uneducated and uncivilized wives ; 
and the uniform result was, that the children 
were all like the mother; and soon the futher 
lost his interest in both wife and children. “And 
now,” said he, “If we would educate only one 
class of our children, we would choose the girls, 
for when they became mothers, they would 
educate their sons.” This is to the point, and 
it is true. No nation can become fully and 
permanently civilized and enlightened where 
the mothers are not to a good degree qualified 
to discharge the duties of the “ home work of 
education.”—Rev. S. Dyer. 

—_—_—_ 


ANECDOTE OF DR. BALDWIN. 


An interesting incident, relative tothis much 
esteemed minister of the gospel, was recently 
related tous. It is well known that Dr. Bald- 
win was unusually happy and impressive in 
his administration of the ordinance of baptism. 
On a certain occasion, while he was engaged 
in baptizing the Rev. Daniel Merrill, of Sedg- 
wick, Me., a dog belonging to the candidate, 
on seeing his master going “down into the 
river,” much to the merriment of a large con- 
course of boys, who had assembled as specta- 
tors to this Christian ordinance. The Doctor, 
on observing the dog swimming toward him, 
and noticing the effect it had produced ona 
portion of the promiscuous assemblage, lifted 
uphis hands, and exclaimed in an extremely 
touching and affecting manner—* Oh, that [ 
loved my Master, as that affectionate creature 
loves his.” The whole current of merry feel- 
ing was at once changed, as by an electric 
shock.-- Watchman and Reflector. 

—_—@~————_. 


DOG STORY. 


The Cleveland Herald has a touching dog 
story to tell. A citizen of the place who re- 
cently died of cholera, was the owner of a 
blind horse.and a large dog; and these ani- 
mals, thrown upon the cold “charities of .the 
world” by the death of their master, have since 
fared rather badly in the matter of lodging and 
rations. ‘The old horse by reason of his age 
and blindness, has of course had the worst share 
of the joint bad luck—the dog being able to 
forage for himself in a measure. But Cato, or 
Ponto, or whatever his name may be, scorns to 
separate himself from his companion in adver- 
sity; and the twain are secn constantly to- 
gether, the dog guiding the horse as effective- 
ly .as he can, and rendering him every service 
compatible with ability. The Herald adds 
they “roam the streets, unpitied, unfed, and 
friendless,”—which we are sorry to learn, for 
the honor of Cleveland humanity. 

a 


A FOX STORY. 


Last week, in the town of Newbury, a fox 
hunter, with two hounds, got upon the track of 
a poor fox, which was pursued until towards 
the close of the day. Fox found matters were 
drawing to a desperate crisis with him—and 
just at this time, the whistle of the railroad train 
was heard, when she struck off in the direc- 
tion, and approached the track just as the train 
came up, and leaped it, immediately preceding 
the engine, and the two hounds closely in pur- 
suit. Each hound was caught by the wheel of 
the engine—the foremost lost about a foot of 
his tail, and the one in the rear was cut off just 
behind his hips—and off went Fox “alone in 
his glory.” However improbable this may ap- 
pear, we are assurred by a Director of the 
road, that it isa fact—Vt. Caledonian. 

————_—_—_ 


STOP! STOP! 
The story of the hoosier, who, on alighting 
from a steamboat, detained the captain some 
time in consequence of an impression that he 


“ Yes,” remarked a | 








—= 


had ‘ left something,’ which he at 
was his wife and child, has found a mat 
Binghampton, N. Y.,a few days since 2 
and his wife got off the cars, and hap ale 
remember that they had left an inmpetnas 
of their baggage. The train had started A 
they followed, shouting: « Stop! stop! ~~ 
left the child” ‘The train was stopped. 
the baby, which was quietly sleeping o a 
of the seats, was restored. am 


—~+- 


THE TENTH WAYE 

A hundred times have we stood a: 
tiful beach of Rhode Island, to pact 
wave, which is always Isrger than the pice 
ing nine. Let any one try it at Nahant Bea 
and he will find that in a hundred billows 4 
come tumbling in, and breaking in hone! 
his feet, there will be ten larger than the rea 
This is Maturin’s meaning of the “ tenth wane! 
of human suffering.—Inicl!gencer, Noy, 18 

. 

Famity Worsnrp.—lIt was a sa 
celebrated divine, that a house wi 
worship, had neither 
ing. 


last conclyg 


ying of; 
Se without fami 
a foundation nor a coy; 
Se 










LapDIEs ANSWER THIS.—If a man is a wrete} 
who lifts his hand against a woman, what mus 
the woman be who raises the hearth-brus) 
against a man—and that man her husband: 


[Punch, 


——— 
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Poetry. 
a en 
THE STURY ABOUT JESUS, 
Bridgeport, Feb. 28, 1850, 
Mr. Witxis :—Dear Sir,—If you think the 
following lines worthy a place in your paper, 
you are welcome to them. They were gue. 
gested by the oft-repeated request of a little 
boy of 4 years, “Ma, tell me a story about 
Jesus.” He is the youngest of six children, 
who have all been delighted and interested 
readers of your very valuable little paper, for 
more than 14 years. 


A prattling boy of four years old, 
Stood at his mother’s side, 

And begged to have a story told 
Of Jesus, who bled and died. 


His look was turned most earnestly 
Into his mother’s face, 

As she rehearsed the story 
Of the Saviour of our race. 


From his lowly birth at Bethlehem, 
When in a manger laid, 

To when in lone Gethsemane 
He was cruelly betrayed. 


And then upon the cross, was hung 
By persecuting Jews. 

Who mock’d him with blaspheming tongues, 
And did his grace refuse. 


When she told him of the cruel king 
Who the babes in Bethlehem slew, 
The pearly tear was glistening 
In his earnest eye of blue. 


But when told the gentle Saviour 
Took little children dear 

Into His arms, and blessed them, 
A smile shone through the tear. 


To many a story of His love, 
He listened with delight ; 

How the dead were raised to life again, 
The blind restored to sight. 


How devils fied from those possessed, 
Obedient to His will; 

And angry waves to calmness hushed, 
When He said, “ Peace, be still.” 


Oh blessed Saviour, take I pray, 
This young lamb to thy fold ; 
As years increase, oh never may 
His love to Thee grow cold. 
A Moruer. 
SE 
[The patriotism and poetic talent of the fol 
lowing morceau, are so pleasing, that we cal- 
not refrain from copying it into the Companion] 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


“A song for our banner ?’—The watchword 
recall 
Which gave the Republic her station: 
“United we stand—divided we fall !”— 
It made and preserves us a nation! 

The union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever— 
The union of hearts—the union of hands— 

And the Flag of the Union for ever 
And ever! 
The Flag of our Union for ever! 


What God in his Infinite Wisdom designed, 
Andarmed with Republican thunder, __ , 
Not all the earth’s despots and factions combin d, 
Have the power to conquer or sunder ! 
The union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever— 
The union of hearts—the union of hands— 
And the Flag of the Union for ever 
- And ever! 
The Flag of our Union forever! 
[Home Journal. 
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